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beautiful because it is evanescent. No lasting comrade^
ship with happiness could bring half the enchantment
of the vision of

Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips
Bidding adieu.

And if poets have indulged the child and the man
within them with memories of the clouds of glory which
they trailed, and the thought that here they have no
abiding city, they have done it in part in order that
they may more exactly respond to the strange quality
of their true condition. If we can once persuade our-
selves that we are princes of the blood-royal who wander
unknown in rags, how much keener grows our sense of
the infinite variety of life's vicissitude. It is, in short,
neither the ideal nor the real which fascinates the true
poet, but their incessant and conflicting interplay.
Each is a light which illuminates the other with 'an
unearthly gleam3; without the real to give it substance,
the dream is clear, calm, and colourless; without the
dream to give it shadow, the real is a vague and
confused chaos.

Beauty, which we may truly worship, is a jewel of
many facets. It gathers the radiance of the Many; it
diffuses the ray of the One. The poet seeks to borrow
both its powers, according to his mood; and we may
contrast and compare his moods, but to find them
contradictory is to make ourselves guilty of the old
crime of seeking logic where logic has no place. Mr. de la
Mare writes symbolically of the soul:

Why did you flutter in vain hope, poor bird,
Hard-pressed in your small cage of clay?

?Twas but a sweet, false echo that you heard,
Caught only a feint of day.